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foreign languages, and form the tongue to their true
accent, I should think should be from seven to fourteen
or sixteen; and then a tutor with them is useful and
necessary, who may with these languages teach them
other things.7 'The time I should think fittest for a
young gentleman to be sent abroad would be either
when he is younger under a tutor, whom he might be
the better for, or when he is.some years older, without a
governor, when he is of age to govern* him^lf, and make
observations of what he finds in other countries worthy
his notice, and that might be of use to him after his
return ; and when, too, being thoroughly acquainted with
the laws and fashions, the natural and moral advantages
and defects of his own country, he has something to
exchange with those abroad, from whose conversation he
hoped to reap any knowledge.' Locke complains that the
chief drawback to this plan is the custom of early
marriages among people of rank and fortune. His own
pupil, the second Lord Shaftesbury, was married at the
age of seventeen.

The most convenient way of giving an account of so well
known and accessible a book will be to show in what re-
spects Locke agreed with the rest of the naturalistic school.
First, in respect to the methods of instruction. Books
are not the most important instruments of learning. We
must educate the senses, and through the senses train
\the intellect. The child is to be taught to read as soon
as he can talk, but the learning is to be made as easy to
him as possible. Basedow had biscuits baked in the
form of letters, and children were allowed to eat any
letter they could tell the name of. Similarly Locke
recommends an ivory ball of twenty-four or twenty-five
sides, with the different letters pasted upon them, begin-
ning with four or even two. ' To keep up his eagerness